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PrabuddhaBharata 

VOL. LXXXI MAY 1976 No. 5 

Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMA'KRISHNA REMINISCES 

[Sri Ramakrishna was telling of the various types of monks who used 
to visit Dakshineswar:] ‘Ramawat “fathers” 1 — imen of fervent renunciation, 
devout and dispassionate “fathers” — began to pour in, in large numbers. Ah, 
what devotion and what faith they had and how steadfast was their service to 
the Lord! It was from one of them 2 that Ramlala 3 came to me. That is a 
long story. 

‘That “father” served the image for a long time. He took it with him 
wherever he went. He cooked whatever he got by Bhiksha [begging] and offer- 
ed the cooked food to it. That was not all; he actually saw that Ramlala ate or 
wished to eat something or wanted to go for a walk or insisted on the satisfaction 
of a fancy, and so on. In the company of the image he was beside himself with 
bliss and always remained “inebriated”. I also saw Ramlala doing all that. I 
sat all the twenty-four hours of the day with the “father”, and kept gazing on 
R amlala. 

‘As days passed on, Ramlala’s love for me went on increasing As long as 
E remained with the “father”, Ramlala felt happy — he played and sported; but 
as soon as I came away from that place to my room, he also followed me 
immediately there. He did not remain with the Sadhu [Jatadhari] although I 
forbade him to come. I at first thought it was perhaps a fancy of my brain. 
How could it otherwise be possible that the boy (in the image) loved me more 
than him — the boy worshipped by the Sadhu for a long time, whom he loved 
so dearly, and served so tenderly with devotion? But of what avail were these 
thoughts? I actually saw — just as I see you before me — that Ramlala accom- 
panied me dancing, now preceding, now following me. Sometimes he impor- 

1 Ramawat: a denomination of woshippers of Sri Rama, founded by saint Rama- 
nanda. Ramawat sadhus are known as Babajis or ‘fathers’ throughout India. 

2 His name was Jatadhari. By him the Master was initiated in the mantra of 
Rama, and from him he later received the image of the child Ramlala. 

2 In northwestern India, boys and girls are affectionately called ‘lala’ and ‘Iali\ 
respectively. Therefore the image of the boy Rama, made of eight metals, was 
called Ramlala by Jatadhari. 
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tuned to be carried in my arms. Again, when I took him in my arms, he would 
by no means remain there. He would go down to run hither and thither, col- 
lect flowers in thorny jungles or go to the Ganga to swim and splash water 
there. I said over and over again, “My child, don’t do that, you will get 
blisters on your soles if you run in the sun; do not remain in water so long, 
you will catch cold and get fever.” But he did not give ear to my words, how- 
ever much I might forbid him. Unconcerned he went on with his pranks as 
if I was speaking to someone else. He would sometimes grin and look at me 
with his two eyes, beautiful like the petals of a lotus, or carry on his pranks 
with a vengeance. He would pout both his lips and grimace and make faces 
at me 1 would then actually be angry and scold him, “You rascal, wait, I 
will give you a sound beating today and pound your bones to powder.” Say- 
ing so, I would pull him away from the sun or from the water and then cajole 
him by giving him this thing or that and then ask him to play within the 
room. Again, finding it impossible to restrain his naughtiness, I would some- 
times give him a slap or two. Thus beaten, he would pout his beautiful lips 
and sob and look at me with tears in his eyes, when I would feel pained. I 
then took him affectionately on my lap and cajoled him. I actually saw and 
acted thus. 

‘One day I was going to bathe, when he took an obstinate fancy to go 
with me. What could I do? I took him with me. Then he would not come 
out of the water. He turned a deaf ear to all my pleadings. At last I became 
angry, immersed him in the water and said, “Be now in the water as long as 
you like;” and I actually saw that he panted and writhed under the water. 
Seeing him suffer thus and thinking to myself, “What have I done?” I took 
him out of water onto my lap. 

‘It cannot be described how much I felt pained for him on another occa- 
sion and how much I wept. That day Ramlala was obstinately demanding some- 
thing to eat, and I gave him some parched paddy not properly husked, in order 
to pacify him. I then found that his soft and delicate tongue got lacerated by the 
husk of the paddy as he was eating. Dear me! What a great pain I felt then! I 
took him on my lap, wept loudly and taking hold of his chin, sobbed out the 
words, “I was so rash and foolish that I did not at all hesitate to put such 
contemptible food into the mouth which mother Kausalya used to feed solici- 
tously with such soft delicacies as butter, thickened milk and cream, lest they 
should hurt him.” * 




ONWARD FOR EVERl 



SANKARA’S PREFACES 
TO HIS COMMENTARIES 
ON THE UPANISADS 



Desires of materialisation , 
that is, being dragged down 
more and more to the plane 
of mechanical action, belong 
to the animal man. It is 
only when the desire to pre- 
vent all such bondage to the 
senses arises that religion 
dawns in the heart of man . 
Thus we see that the whole 
scope of religion is to 
prevent man from falling 
into the bondage of the 
senses and to help him to 
assert his freedom. The 
first effort of this power of 
Nivritti [turning inwards], to- 
wards that end, is called 
morality. The scope of all 
morality is to prevent this. i 
degradation and break this 
bondage. All morality can 
be divided into the positive 
and the negative elements; 
it says either, ‘ Do this ’ or 
'Do not do this*... 

Now this morality is only 
possible if there \ be a liberty 
to be attained by man. 
Apart from the question of 
the chances of attaining per- 
fect liberty, it is clear that 
the whole universe is a case 
of struggle to expand, or in 
other words, to obtain 
liberty. This infinite space is 
not sufficient for even one 
atom. The struggle for ex- 
pansion must go on eter- 
nally until perfect liberty is 
attained. It cannot be said 
that this struggle to gain 
freedom is to avoid pain or 
to attain pleasing. The 
lowest grade of beings, who 
can have no such feeling, are 
also struggling for expan- 
sion; and according to many, 
man himself is the expan- 
sion of these very beings. 






Editorial 

I 

Saiikara, sage and philosopher, reformer 
and rebuilder of Vedantic Hinduism, is 
unique among Indian spiritual teachers. 
Even after more than a thousand years, 
the powerful influence he shed on India’s 
religion and history can be clearly felt. 
His great commentaries and other works 
are still studied and taught at ancient and 
modern seats of learning, and a vast sec- 
tion of Hindus knowingly or unknowingly 
follows the course of discipline laid down 




he founded in the four corners of India, 
as well as his ten monastic orders, are 
even today living and flourishing. Without 
Sankara’s appearance at that critical junc- 
ture of Indian history, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how Hinduism could have been 
saved from catastrophe. 

The contemporary scene, as Sankara 
surveyed it with his keen prophetic vision, 
was that of a religion weakened by dis- 
unity, purposelessness, and an extreme 
addiction to Vedic ritualism (notably the 
karma-kanda as advocated by the MTmam- 
sakas) — the whole structure meanwhile 
under heavy attack from heterodox faiths 
such as Buddhism. So saiikara began by 
appealing to the authority of the Upani- 
sads to show that Brahman, in its con- 
ditioned and unconditioned aspects, is the 
one real goal of all worship and prayers. 

Then against this unifying background of 

% 

Brahman or the Supreme Reality, Saii- 
kara advocated and instituted the worship 
of the six important deities — Surya, 
Ganesa, Skanda, Siva, Visnu, and the 
Divine Mother — and to guide the indivi- 
dual’s spiritual life he taught primarily 
the paths of knowledge and devotion. By 
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his marvellous commentaries on the major 
Upani^sads, the Brahma-sutras, and the 
Bhagavad-gita, he reconstituted a strong 
philosophical foundation for the be- 
wildered Hindus. Again, through these 
commentaries and numerous dialectical 
debates, he refuted the arguments of the 
Buddhists, MImamsakas, and other chief 
opponents, and won back to Vedantic 
Hinduism a great deal of lost ground. 

Among these, nevertheless, his greatest 
achievements are undoubtedly those 
brilliant commentaries, which were entire- 
ly pioneering work. Before Sankara there 
may have been sporadic and limited 
efforts in the direction of exegetical inter- 
pretation of these triple canonical texts. 
But unfortunately, none of these commen- 
taries is available to posterity, nor were 
any even to Sainka;ra, so far as known. 
Through his versatile learning and mys- 
tical insight, Sankara achieved unique 
success in revealing the deep significance 
of these scriptures. All commentators 
who came after him, and built their own 
separate schools, followed the trails made 
by Sabkara, though obviously differing 
with him in their conclusions. Referring 
to the striking fact that Sankara had com- 
pleted his writings by the age of sixteen, 
Swami Vivekananda paid this tribute: 
‘The writings of this boy of sixteen are 
the wonders of the modern world, and so 
was the boy.’ 1 A noted modern Indian 
thinker concluded thus a learned essay on 
the essentials of Sankara’s philosophy: 

‘The greatness of Sankara’s meta- 
physical achievement rests on the in- 
tensity and splendour of thought with 
which the search for reality is con- 
ducted, on the high idealism of spirit 
with which he grapples the difficult 
problems of life, and on the vision of 



1 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 

Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U. P.), Vol. Ill 

(I960), p. 265 



a consummation which places a divine 
glory on human life.’ 2 

II 

Here however, we would like to concen- 
trate on the prefaces that Sankara has 
written to his Upanisadic commentaries. 
Two of them contain invocatory verses, 
and in one of these he not only salutes the 
supreme, all-pervading Reality, but also 
the ancient teachers who had expounded 
these scriptures. Further indications of 
this his spirit of humility shine through 
such phrases as — that what he is going to 
write is a ‘brief commentary’, and that 
what he explains therein is ‘to the best of 
our understanding’. 3 Again, when an 
Upanisad begins with a dialogue between a 
teacher and disciple, Sankara thus ex- 
plains the significance of that format: 

‘However, the subject matter (of the 
inquiry) being subtle, the presentation 
in the form of questions and answers 
of the student and teacher, leads to 
easy comprehension; and it is also 
shown that the subject (of Brahman- 
knowledge) is not attainable through 
mere logical discussions.’ 4 
Sa&kara almost invariably tells us in 

each preface how the Upanisad in ques- 
tion is linked with a particular part of the 
Vedas. He however never forgets to re- 
mind us that the Upanisad has the sole 
function of teaching the Knowledge of 
Brahman, and has nothing whatever to do 
with ritualistic observances. Furthermore, 

2 History of Philosophy : Eastern and 

Western (Ed’I board under the chairmanship of 
S. Radhakrishnan, Pub. by George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, Museum St., 

London, 1967), Vol. I, p. 284 

3 Preface to the commentary on Katha-upa- 

nisad [K. £/.]; also vide prefaces to Taittiriya- 
upanisad and Chandogya-upanisad [C.U-] 

4 Preface to the com. on Kena-upani$ad [Ke. 
(7.}. He also says that such question-answer 
mould is ‘for eulogizing the knowledge (taught 
in the Upanisads) ’ [vide preface of Prasna-upa- 

nisad commentary.] 
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he generally discusses four important 
topics, namely: the preliminary questions 
(< anubandha ), the derivation of the word 
upanisad, the impossibility of rituals 
(i karma ) becoming means to liberation, and 
the incompatibility of Karma with know- 
ledge. An invariable feature of his com- 
mentaries — namely the positing of plau- 
sible objections by opponents, and their 
rebuttal from his own nondualistic stand- 
point — is also often seen in these prefaces. 
Here, we will take up the above-noted four 
main topics one by one, for a brief study. 

(1) Anubandha : 

Any Vedantic treatise has, by ancient 
tradition, at the outset to state and clarify 
these four preliminary questions, namely: 

(a) What are the qualifications of the com- 
petent student ( adhikan ) thereof? 

( b ) What is its subject matter (yi$aya)l 

( c ) What is the connexion between the sub- 
ject and the treatise (, sambandha )? 

(d) What is the end to be attained or the 
benefit to be derived ( prayojana ) from the 
study? If these questions are cleared up 
at the beginning of a text, the student be- 
comes more readily interested in its study. 
Sankara — competent Vedantic exegete that 
he is — almost always discusses afresh 
these issues in his prefaces, before pro- 
ceeding with the body of the commentary. 

{a) The competent student of the Upa- 
nisads is he who possesses a keen faculty 
of discrimination between the real and the 
unreal, has intense dispassion towards any 
kind of enjoyment, is possessed of great 
self-control, ethical virtues and calmness, 
and yearns for perfect freedom. Sankara 
emphasizes all of these qualifications in 
concise and stirring phrases. (He brings 
out the need of these in the seeker, as we 
shall see later, in the very derivation of 
the word upanisad.) Says Sankara, for 
instance, in two of the prefaces: 

‘One who is eager to rid himself of the 

suffering and delusion of samsdra 



(relative existence), created by igno- 
rance, and attain Supreme Bliss, is 
entitled to read this Upanisad.’ 5 

he who is pure in heart and free 
from desires, and who, on account of 
the good tendencies produced as the 
result of meritorious work done in this 
or in a previons birth, cultivates de- 
tachment from external and transitory 
actions, characterized by means and 
ends, alone makes inquiries into the 
nature of the innermost Self (which is 
the subject-matter of the Upanisad).’ 6 
(b) The subject of every Vedanta text 

— what to speak of the Upanisads — is the 
declaration of the pure and perfect nature 
of the Self and Its identity with Brahman, 
the ultimate Reality. There may however 
be — and to be sure, are — other topics 
which the Upanisads and other Vedantic 
treatises discuss. But these are of secon- 
dary importance. In his prefaces, thus, 
Sankara leaves no doubt as to the purpose 
and import of each and all of the Upani- 
sads: the Knowledge of Brahman which it- 
self means liberation. ‘And the subject mat- 
ter of the Knowledge [as taught in the Upa- 
nisad]’, says Sankara in his Katha- com- 
mentary preface, ‘is also shown to be a 
characteristically unique thing, namely, the 
supreme Brahman that is the indwelling 
Self.’ Again in his preface of the Taitti - 
rryu-commentary, Sajnkara concludes that 
the teaching of that Upanisad — as also of 
others — can, if strictly followed, bring 
about liberation by destroying ignorance: 

‘Therefore, liberation consists in con- 
tinuance in one’s own Self, following 
on the cessation of the real cause [of 
bondage], namely, ignorance, desire 
and activity. The Self, in truth, is 
Brahman. And from the knowledge of 
Brahman follows liberation consisting 
in the eradication of ignorance. Hence 
is commenced this Upanisad which is 
calculated to lead to the acquisition of 
the Knowledge of Brahman.’ 

6 Com, on Ud-upanisad 
G Com. on Ke. U. 
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(c) Sambandha is defined by Sada- 
nanda, a fifteenth-century teacher of non- 
dualistic Vedanta, following the traditional 
form, as the connexion existing between 
the Atman-Brahman identity to be 
realized, and the evidence of the Upa- 
nisads that establishes it. ( He says this 
connexion is ‘as between a thing to be 
known and that which tells of it’ (bodhya- 
bodhaka-bhava). In his preface to the 
Mdnddkya-zQmmtril'&iy , for instance, San- 
kara says that the four anubandhas — of 
which sambandha is one — which are appli- 
cable to Vedantic treatises, are applicable 
to this Upanisad also (as to the others). 
Yet, as a commentator, he felt it his duty 
to state them afresh in that context. ‘In 
this connexion’, he says, ‘it is to be noted 
that by the very fact that a scripture, 
(whether an Upanisad or a treatise on it), 
reveals the spiritual disciplines conducive 
to the goal, it becomes endowed with a 
subject matter; and from this fact it in- 
directly fulfils the conditions of a Vedantic 
treatise, by pointing out a distinct rela- 
tionship, a subject matter and the utility 
[of its study].’ Again, in his preface to 
the commentary on the Mundaka-upani- 
sad, he speaks of the sambandha as the 
relationship existing between the means 
and its end. Similarly, Ananda Giri’s 
gloss on Sankara’s commentary on the 
Katha-upanisad makes it clear that the 
relationship shown in Salpkara’s preface, 
between the teachings in the Upanisad and 
the goal of self-knowledge is, again, as 
between means and end. 

(d) The goal to be attained or the 
benefit to be derived from the study of the 
Vedantic text is the removal of ignorance 
obscuring the awareness of identity with 
Brahman — and thereby the gaining of in- 
finite bliss and freedom. Misery and 
death are conquered by such knowledge. 
Duality disappears altogether. In his pre- 
face to the commentary on the Mandukya • 



upanisad , Sankara very tersely says, ‘The 
end in view is the realization of nondua- 
lity —advaitabhdvafc prayojanam .’ He ex- 

plains and elaborates on the goal to be 
attained by Upanisadic study, in his pre- 
face to the Isa-upanisad commentary: 

‘Therefore the mantras of the Isa- 
upanisad reveal the true .nature of the 
Atman and thereby destroy the natural 
ignorance regarding It. Further, they 
produce in us the knowledge of the 
oneness of the Atman by means of 
which we can uproot grief, delusion, 
and other characteristics of samsara’ 

(2) Etymological meaning of Upa- 
nisad : 

Since Sanskrit is a most versatile and 
comprehensive language, the word upa- 
nisad has several etymological as well as 
traditionally accepted meanings. One of 
its simplest literal meanings is — a know- 
ledge learnt sitting close by the teacher. 
The word occurs at several places in the 
texts of the Upanisads themselves, 7 where 
Sankara gives somewhat differing inter- 
pretations, as contrasted with his uniform 
ones in the prefaces. One of its more 
common derived meanings is ‘secret doc- 
trine’. Because the knowledge of the in- 
nermost Self, taught by the Upanisads, is 
profound and not comprehensible by in- 
eligibles, it is said to be a secret wisdom. 
In one instance Sankara gives the word 
upanisad the meaning of ‘concentration 
and meditation’. However, as Sri Drami- 
dacarya, a pre-Saftkara thinker and com- 
mentator, interpreted the word to signify 
the knowledge of Brahman which destroys 
the beginningless ignorance, Sankara seems 
to have caught that idea and elaborated 
upon it. 

We find Sankara’s most complete and 
convincing etymological derivations of the 
word upanisad in the preface of his Katha - 
commentary. To quote this in part: 

7 Vide for instance : Brhaddranyaka-upaniyid, 

II. 1. 20; C. U., I. 1. 10; 13. 4; Ke. U., IV 7 
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‘The word upanisad is formed by add- 
ing the suffix kvip and the prefixes upa 
and ni to the verbal root sad, which 
means to loosen, to destroy, and to 
attain. The word denotes the Know- 
ledge of the Entity (that is. Brahman) 
sought to be established by the book 
we are about to explain. 

‘By what etymological process does 
the word upanisad signify that Know- 
ledge? We reply: This Knowledge is 
called upanisad because it shatters, 
kills, and destroys avidyd .(ignorance), 
the seed of samsara, in those seekers 
after liberation who, having lost all 
thirst for objects seen and heard of, 
approach ( upasad) the Knowledge to 
be presented hereafter, and cultivate it 
with utter .firmness and devotion... 

‘Or the Knowledge of Brahman, 
Brahmavidya, is termed upanisad be- 
cause it is a means to the attainment of 
Brahman. It enables seekers of libera- 
tion who are endowed with the above- 
mentioned qualities to attain the 
Supreme Brahman...’ 

In this context, as specially applicable to 
the Katha- upanisad, Sankara says that a 
third meaning of the word upanisad can 
be the agnividyd (Knowledge of Fire) 
obtained by Naciketas through his second 
boon from Yama, the God of Death. To- 
wards the end of his preface for the Tait- 
//nya-commenta.ry, Sankara gives another 
possible meaning of upanisad . He says 
that by upanisad is meant the highest 
wisdom, because ‘the highest good is 
proximately embedded in it’. 

To a question about students’ practice 
of applying the word upanisad even to the 
books teaching the knowledge, selnkara 
gives a convincing reply: 

‘...there is no fault in such use of the 
word. The meaning of the verbal root 
sad, as has already been stated, is the 
destruction of avidyd, the cause of 
samsara. This is possible only through 
Knowledge and not merely through a 
book. But the book, also, serves the 
same purpose, namely, the establish- 
ment of the Knowledge of Brahman; 
it is therefore properly designated by 



this name. For instance, one uses 
such an expression as “The clarified 
butter is, verily, life.” [What is meant 
thereby is that the clarified butter 
nourishes life.] Therefore the word 
upanisad means primarily Knowledge, 
and secondarily the book.’ 8 

(3) Karma ( Ritual ) Never a Means of 
Liberation : 

For at least two very important reasons, 
Sankara seems to have taken a very stern 
stance against Karma or ritualistic action. 
Firstly, at the time of his advent, Hinduism 
was dominated by the influence of the 
Mlmamsakas. Jaimini, their foremost 
guru, had gone to the extent of declaring 
that since the Vedas teach ritualistic action, 
their portions, such as the Upanisads, 
which have no bearing on Karma, are 
meaningless. Orthodox followers of 
Hinduism sought to overcome misery, 
bondage, and death, not by realizing the 
immortal Atman, but by trying to get to 
different heavens through the performance 
of sacrifices. Sankara wanted to wean his 
co-religionists from a ritualistic preoccu- 
pation— whose results were as doubtful 
and ephemeral as anything else connected 
with this world or an after-life — to the 
path of knowledge and realization, with the 
goal of liberation attainable even here, as 
taught by the Upanisads. 

Secondly, Sankara wanted to dissociate 
the Upanisads, which deal with the know- 
ledge of the Self and Its identity with the 
Supreme Brahman, completely from any 
lingering connection with the ritualistic 
portions of the Vedas, notably the Brah- 
manas. The Upanisads, as most of our 
readers are likely to know, come at the 
end of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas 
(‘forest books’ dealing with ritualistic 
symbology and meditations), and thus a 
bit of ritualism peeps, as it were, into 
them. Sankara wanted to cut this ‘umbi- 



8 Preface to the commentary on K. U. 
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lical cord’ of the Upanisads and divest 
them of all ritualistic leanings. This, we 
know, he did with remarkable success in 
process of writing his invaluable commen- 
taries on them. 

Almost invariably, Sankara makes it 
unambiguously clear in his prefaces, that 
the Upanisad on which he is to comment, 
though occurring in the ritualistic section 
of the Vedas, has nothing to do with 
Karma. Karma, whether ritualistic or 
even the so-called philanthropic, springs 
from selfish desire, which again is rooted 
in ignorance. Since the Upanisads teach 
the true nature of the Atman, whose know- 
ledge destroys ignorance altogether, they 
are opposed to ritualistic Karma. 
Furthermore, Karma depends upon the 
multiplicity of agent, action, accessories, 
and results. On the contrary, the knowledge 
taught by the Upanisads brings about non- 
dual consciousness where there is no room 
for diversity. In his preface to the com- 
mentary on the 7 sa-upanisad , for instance, 
Sankara argues vigorously: 

‘The mantras beginning with l§ava- 
syam in the Upanisad are not to be 
used for ritualistic action, because they 
reveal the true nature of the Atman, 
which cannot be attained as a result 
of any action... the Atman, in its real 
nature, is pure, sinless, nondual, eter- 
nal, incorporeal, and omnipresent, and 
therefore the knowledge of It is in con- 
flict with work... 

‘Furthermore, the Atman, as described 
above, cannot be connected with an 
action, because It is not something that 
is attained, created or produced 
through the process of purification or 
transformation; and also because It is 
not of the nature of a doer or an en- 
joyer.’ 

In his preface to the Aitareya- commen- 
tary — perhaps the longest of all prefaces by 
him — Sankara takes on the MImamsaka 
adversaries and refutes systematically their 
arguments. In the process, he asserts very 
daringly and pointedly that not even the 



Vedas can command a jnanin (man of 
wisdom) to perform action! He says: 

‘A man endowed with the knowledge 
of the Atman cannot be commanded by 
anyone to engage in action; for the 
Vedas, the authority for such an injunc- 
tion, have come out of his Self. No 
one can be directed by words that are 
the product of his own wisdom. An 
ignorant servant cannot order about 
his master endowed with much know- 
ledge.’ 

However, Sankara does admit that dis- 
interested performance of actions brings 
about purification of mind, which gradual- 
ly leads to complete renunciation of 
desires, inwardness, and the attainment of 
nondual knowledge. The preface of the 
commentary on the Kena-upanisad says in 
part: 

‘When all these rituals and meditations 
described above are faithfully per- 
formed, they tend to purify the mind of 
the seeker of liberation who is free 
from desires. On the contrary, he who 
performs the actions laid down in the 
Vedas and other scriptures, but 
cherishes desires and is devoid of 
knowledge, follows, as a result, the 
Southern Path and returns to samsara * 

(4) Karma and Knowledge Incom- 
patible : 

If Karma alone is incapable of bringing 
about an end of ignorance, and deliverance 
from bondage, it may still be deemed 
capable of that function if combined with 
knowledge. There seems to have pre- 
vailed at the time of Sankara, such an 
opinion and with considerable following. 
The ritualistic meditation, characterizing 
the Aranyaka books and the vanaprastha 
stage of life (householder’s retirement to 
the forest), seems to lend support to such 
a belief. But in Sankara’s opinion, such 
a ‘marriage’ between ritualistic Karma and 
the knowledge of the Atman, is utterly in- 
compatible — like the coexistence of dark- 
ness and light. In his different prefatory 
discussions of the Upanisadie commen- 
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taries, he refutes in various ways this 

superficially attractive idea. 

In his preface to the Mundaka-upanisad 

commentary we read : 

'...not even in dream can Karma 
proceed side by side with the vision of 
the identity of the Self with Brahman. 
Knowledge brooks no temporal limita- 
tion, as it has no association with any 
time and is not dependent on definite 
causes whereas the performance of 
Karma is bound up with various rules 
about time and other factors.’ 

Sankara’s preface to the Kena-upanisad 

commentary also 'has a strong refutation 
of this idea of combining Karma with 
knowledge, in which he quotes passages 
from the Brhadaranyaka’Upanisad in sup- 
port of his argument. Then he proceeds 



to show further reason for the incompati- 
bility of these : 

‘Another reason... is that the knowledge 
of the non-duality of the inmost Self 
and Brahman is antagonistic to Karma. 
Karma presupposes the knowledge of 
the distinction between doer and 
results, but the unitive knowledge of 
the inmost Self and Brahman puts an 
end to the perception of distinctions. 
Therefore Karma and the Knowledge 
of the inmost Self cannot coexist.’ 
Thus these prefaces, written in Sankara’s 

sparkling and lucid style, shed bright light 

on the true spirit of the Upanisads, and at 

the same time provide a perspective of 

nondualistic doctrines as advocated by this 

great philosopher-sage of ninth-century 

India. 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 



Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 

Calcutta 

24/7/27 

My dear , 

I have duly received yours of 19 July as well as the earlier one. I 
could not reply all this time, as I was busy in many affairs. So please don’t 
mind at all. ...Accept my blessings and good wishes which are always there 

towards you, and convey the same to C and others at the Ashrama.... I 

am so-so.... 

Here it has started raining again from yesterday. 

I have, as far as I could, answered your questions. I hope the answers 
will be able to allay your doubts to a certain extent. 



[ Questions ] 



Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 



1. ‘...the supreme Self or the divine Lord who is indivisible Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss resides in Its own nature of pure Consciousness in the space 
or the ether existing in the aperture in the crown of the head. The coiled 
power has a great attraction for It, or to put it in another way, the divine Lord 
is continually attracting it.’ 1 



l Swami Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras, 600004, 1952), p. 367 

2 
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In what manner is it possible to understand or experience this attraction? 

2. In Satcakra , sivasamhitd, and other Yoga-scriptures, it has been 
specified that in the first cakra (muladhdra) the lotus has four petals, and it 
has been described that kundalinl rises (awakens) from the lotus of muladhdra . 

But seeing the picture in Rev eared Swamiji’s [Vivekananda’s] Raja-yoga, it 
seems that kundalinl is rising from the svddhisthdna lotus (having six petals). 

1 can’t understand the reason for this divergence. 

3. What are the signs preceding the kundalinVs ascent to the djha-cakra 
(psychic centre between the eyebrows)? That is to say, what kinds of experi- 
ences occur before it rises to that centre? 

4. ‘The supreme Self is directly known and the individual experiences 
samadhi when the mind comes up here. There remains then but a thin trans- 
parent screen separating the supreme Self and the individual self.’ 2 

Where does the JIvatman (the embodied self) reside? The JIvatman surely 
is itself the Paramatman (the supreme Self). When kundalini is raised to the 
head, then the JIvatman itself assumes the nature of the Paramatman; or mani- 
fests as the Paramatman? Furthermore, are not the visions of gods and 
goddesses perceived in the cakras of the fourth and fifth planes, before the mind 
rises to the centre between the eyebrows, called samadhi? 

For how many days does that samadhi last which occurs when kunda- 
lini first arrives at the djhd-cakra; and does it become necessary to bring down 
the mind of such a man, and to feed him? Or does it not? 

What is the meaning of the ant ar at man (inner self) and where does it 

abide? 

5. Sri Sri Thakur [Sri Ramakrishna] used to say, Tf you feed an intoxi- 
cated man with the water in which rice has been washed, you will see, his 
intoxication disappears.’ By feeding such water, will alcoholic intoxication also 
disappear— or only some other intoxications? Or is there some other implica- 
tion in this? 

6. Continually for about seven years I have been mostly seeing at the 
time of meditation, and in dreams, a vulture , or crow in flight. What does this 
signify? 

7. During that samadhi which occurs when the kundalini first rises to 
Ihe djhd-cakra, cannot the aspirant remain in the sitting posture? 

[ A nswers ] 

1. How the Lord is attracting the kundalini power, and rising whence 
that power mingles with the Paramatman in which place — such things are 
understandable by him for whom samadhi has become natural. It is not 
possible to explain this, and make him understand, who has never experienced 
samadhi. For it is a matter of experience, and not one to be comprehended 
through reasoning. 

2. Whatever is written in Sivasamhitd and other books— that is, kunda- 

^ t • 

Util rises from the four-petalled muladhdra lotus — that is right. That very fact 



2 ibid., p. 368 
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is written on p. 66 of Swamiji’s Raja-yoga , ‘The goal of prandyama (control of 
vital energy through breath -control) is to rouse the kundalini power, lying 
coiled up at the mulddhdra .’ The picture was made in America; therefore it 
has not been probably possible for the artists of that country to draw it accu- 
rately. 

3. ‘The JIva attains samadhi if the mind rises to djna-cakra located 
between the eyebrows.’ 3 ‘The supreme Self is so near then that it seems as 
if one is merged in Him, identified with Him. But the identification is yet to 
be. Henceforth if the mind comes down at all, it will at the most descend to the 
throat, or heart; below that it can by no means come.’ 4 If the desire to 
remain absorbed in Him day and night arises, it can be known to what stage 
the mind has ascended. 

4. The abode of the Jivatman is the heart — the andhata lotus. The 
difference between the Jivatman and Paramatman is this — as Thakur used to 
say: ‘Bound down, JIva; bond-free, Siva.’ It is said in the Katha-upani$ad 
also, ‘The wise say that the enjoyer (JIva) is that which is united with the body, 
senses, and mind.’ When the Paramatman feels, ‘I am characterized by senses 
and mind’, then He gets JIvahood and experiences happiness and sorrow. If 
one is able to be detached from that [JIvahood], then one dwells in the Para- 
matman — or the stage of ‘attaining identity with Him’ is reached. 

The vision of gods and goddesses, seen in the cakras of the fourth and 
fifth planes, is also called samadhi. It is either bhava-samddhi or savikalpa- 
samadhi. 

If kundalini of a JIva (ordinary being) rises to the djna-cakra, his mind 
will not come down. After remaining uninterruptedly in samadhi for twenty- 
one days, there comes complete union with the Paramatman in the sahasrara. 
If the preservation of the body of such an aspirant, in such a state, becomes 
divinely necessary, then through the Lord’s grace all provision will be made 
for this, and the arrangement to bring his mind down from samadhi by giving 
him some food will also be done. 

The Atman, limited by mind and its various faculties and states, is the 
antaratman. Its dwelling — or the mind’s — is from the centre of the eyebrows 
to the navel. The residence of buddhi (determinative faculty) is in the head; 
that of manas (faculty of considering pros and cons) is at the throat; of ahah- 
kdra (egoism), at the heart; and of citta (memory) is at the navel. 

5. The intoxication caused by siddhi and gdnja (hemp, orally taken, 
or smoked) goes off through rice- washed water. Possibly the intoxication due 
to alcoholic drink also goes. 

6. It is probable that during meditation and in dreams, one often sees 
the scene of the cremation ground. It is not bad, but good. 

7. If on reaching the ajna-cakra an aspirant experiences samadhi, then 
some persons can remain seated in that state. 

5 vide loc. cit. 

4 vide ibid., p. 370 





NARADA: THE DIVINE MINSTREL 



‘Narada?’ ‘Yes, Narada/ ‘Why, of ail 
persons, Narada?’ ‘Because he is unique/ 
‘Unique he is, as everyone is; but his uni- 
queness consists in carrying tales and mak- 
ing others fight, while he stands aside 
rubbing his hands in glee, is it not?’ ‘Well, 
that is a popular notion about that saintly 
soul/ ‘Why only a popular notion? Was it 
not said of him from ancient times, 
Ndradah kalahapriyah — that he is fond of 
(watching others) quarrel?’ ‘Yes, there is 
an impression like that, but it is a wrong 
one. It is a great mistake on our part to 
accuse such a sage, to whom we owe so 
much, of such mean conduct. Though he 
in his generosity may forgive us, yet we 
will be doing a grievous wrong to our- 
selves and to others, to talk thus and 
forget the debt due to him. 

‘Don’t you know, for instance, that 
Narada was the preceptor of Valmlki, 
through whom the classical Sanskrit poetry 
made its first appearance? The very first 
verse of Valmlki’s Ramayana is eloquent 
testimony to the inspiration from Narada 
for the composition of that immortal epic. 
It was Narada, again, who advised the de- 
pressed Vyasa to sing the divine melody 
called the Bhagavatam. It was Narada 
moreover who moulded the son of a de- 
mon king into the foremost of devotees, and 
gave us Prahlada. Can it be denied that it 



was Narada who instructed and initiated 
the baby Dhruva into the path of God and 
enabled him to become the ever-shining, 
ever-steady pole-star? And it was Narada, 
as we must know, who especially proclaim- 
ed the glories of Rama and Krsna to the 
world. He was the author of several works, 
among which the Bhakti-siitras (Aphorisms 
on Devotion) is the most authoritative of 
books on its subject. He was the first reli- 
gious ‘missionary’; and he was the first 
among the sages to give us an autobio- 
graphy. 

‘Do you now see how much we owe to 
this celestial minstrel and how wrong we 
were in our first estimate of him?’ ‘Yes, I 
get a glimpse of his glories from what you 
say; but I should like to hear something 
more of his life/ 

Well, you see, Narada was a pioneer in 
several fields. There is a general charge 
brought against Indian sages, that they are 
only voices without forms. And there is 
something to it: we know precious little 
about the place, period, profession, or par- 
entage of most of our sages, not excluding 
even the most celebrated ones like VySsa 
and Suka. Even many historically later 
personages suffer from such obscurity. The 
reason for this is the general Indian apathy 
for personal reputation. The sages lived 
for certain principles, discovered certain 
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truths. They have left profound and pro- 
lific records on eternal principles. But on 
personal and temporal details they are 
indifferent and usually silent. All glory 
to their self-effacement ! But thus we are 
denied the light of their living personal 
examples. There are only a few glorious 
exceptions to this general tendency. One 
is Narada and another Valmlki. We do 
get a fleeting glimpse of 1 Valimlki’s early 
career as a highway robber, and of the 
circumstances which led to his transforma- 
tion. Yet even this outline we get, not 
from his own works but from the Adhyat- 
ma Ramayana. As for Narada however, 
we have plenty of material scattered 
through our religious literature, which if 
culled and co-ordinated can give us a wide 
perspective on that versatile personality. 
He himself has, in the Bhagavatam, given 
us an inkling as to his earlier embodiments, 
and he is thus the first such great soul 
to leave us an autobiographical narrative. 
It may even be that his was the first auto- 
biography on this earth. He is unique in 
many respects. If he be removed from 
our religious scene, much of our history 
and poetry will become mere dust. Now 
let us turn to him and hear him speak. 

For our first scene, the stage is Indra- 
prastha (capital of the Pandavas) and ihe 
time, immediately after Yudhisthira’s 
Rajasuya (a royal sacrifice performed by 
a paramount ruler). Krsna had cut 
off Sisupala’s head for his scurrilous vitu- 
peration. But to the surprise of all, and 
in the sight of all, Sisupala’s soul forth- 
with entered into Krsna. This naturally 
shocked Yudhisthira since he had a thorough 
knowledge of Sisupala’s crimes; and he 
asked Narada the meaning of this pheno- 
menon. Narada then narrated §iSupala’s 
earlier history starting from his fall from 
Vaikuntha (the abode of Visnu), where, 
though he was the Lord’s servant, he was 
cursed by sages. During this account, 



Narada digressed to tell, with justifiable 
pride, the story in detail of his beloved 
disciple and spiritual child Prahlada. In 
his Bhakti- sutras Narada says that the 
grace (or curse) of the godly can help (or 
hinder) the progress of the soul. For this 
statement, Prahlada bears witness to the 
positive, and Sisupala to the negative as- 
pect. Narada congratulated the Pandavas, 
thus, for their having the grace, the con- 
stant concern, of 1 Sri Krsna. Then since he 

• • • 

himself had had experience of both the 
negative and positive results flowing from 
actions of the godly, he continued : 

‘In the last Kalpa (cycle) I was a Gand- 
harva (celestial minstrel) named Upabar* 
hana. I was a popular chap among my 
fellows. Endowed with a charming form, 
sweet speech, and fine features, I was a 
favourite of the fair sex. I used to get 
drunk and indulge in amorous revelries. 
Once the elders arranged for a religious 
gathering and singing. All the Gandharvas 
were invited. I too heard of it, and went 
there surrounded by a group of belles and 
singing merrily. The elders felt offended 
at the indecorous manner of my appearance 
there, and they pronounced a curse on me, 
“Get thee hence, shorn of all thy ex- 
cellences, and be thou bom as a sudra for 
thy insulting ill-manners.” In consequence, 
I was bom as the son of a maidservant. 
There I was privileged to serve some saintly 
souls well versed in the Vedas, and by 
their grace, I was reborn as the son of 
Brahma.’ 1 

The curse of the great thus brought the 
Gandharva down. He was bom on earth 
as a poor human creature. This bitter ex- 
perience did not make that blessed soul 
sour : he was destined for immortal roles. 
But because of this, what he says in his 
Aphorisms on Devotion about the place of 



1 Bhagavatam, VII. xv. 69-73 
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the grace (or curse) of the wise has all the 
force and poignancy of personal experience. 

Next the scene shifts. We now go to 
Vyasa’s Asrama called Sarny aprasa, on the 
western bank of the river Saraswatl — manv 
ages ago. The time is just after sunrise. 
Vyasa had risen early, performed his 
morning ablutions and devotions, and w'as 
lost in a reverie. He brooded over his 
contributions and achievements. They were 
very impressive. Perhaps none else had 
so much to his credit in any field. Yet, 
he was sad, he was disconsolate, his heart 
was empty. Why?— he was groping for 
an answer. But he had only a vague notion 
of what he lacked. At this very juncture 
there appeared Narada. Vyasa received 
him respectfully, they exchanged courte- 
sies, and then Narada congratulated the 
great poet for his achievements. But then 
he perceived a shade of sadness on the 
poet-sage’s face and asked him the cause 
of it. Vyasa confessed he was sad, said 
he could not diagnose the malady properly, 
and requested Narada to discover the cause 
and suggest the remedy. The sage soon 
found that it was a case of emptiness of 
heart and heaviness of head. As a result 
of writing the Brahma- sutras, Vyasa’s mind 
had become satisfied. Bnt man is not all 
brain, nor mind. He has a heart as well, 
and Vyasa’s was athirst. Narada therefore 
advised him to sing the glories of Hari, the 
Lord and Enchanter of all hearts, fill his 
heart with love for Him, and show to 
weary souls the way of the heart. Con- 
cluding his counsel to Vyasa, Narada said, 
‘The wise say that the prime 
purpose and the imperishable fruit of 
austerity, spiritual education, sacrifice, 
beneficial advice, intelligence, and charity, 
are the singing of the glories of God.* (As 
the result, Vyasa later composed the 
Bh&gavatam, which is soaked in the syrup 
of love for God, and he became himself 
whole and hearty.) 



Then Narada brought in a personal note. 
He said : 

‘In my previous birth, O Sage, I was 
the son of a servant-maid. During a rainy 
season a number of religious men came to 
the house where my mother was employed. 
My master deputed me, though a very 
little boy, to serve the guests. T did my 
duty as best I could : I spoke little, was 
quiet, disciplined, humble, obedient, and 
serviceable. They felt pity for me. I ate 
what was left after their meals. The 
sacred food and the holy company made 
my mind clear and pure ; and I developed 
interest in their spiritual pursuits. They 
used to sing the glories of God every day; 
by their grace I thus heard of the charm- 
ing sports of the Lord which soon greatly 
attracted me. As days went by, I became 
more and more attached to these ideas. 
As my attachment grew, my mind became 
fixed on the Lord. Through the intensity 
of devotion, I saw my soul to be non- 
different from the Oversoul, and all this 
world of name and form to be mere 
shadows conjured up by the Lord’s Maya. 
For the two seasons of monsoon and 
autumn, every day I was privileged to hear 
the purifying glories of God sung by the 
great sages, and thus devotion to God be- 
came natural to me. As they prepared to de- 
part after their short sojourn there, taking 
pity on me, still a boy of five, they set me 
firmly on the spiritual path which the Lord 
Himself had proclaimed. Thereby I got a 
glimpse of God’s immense glories. O Sage, 
I am only giving you a hint as to how to 
be rid of all ills and pains, and that is by 
dedicating to God all that one does. Indi- 
gestion caused by eating butter cannot be 
removed by consuming more butter; bnt if 
the butter is treated with certain medica- 
ments and then taken, the indigestion will 
disappear. Similarly, actions that bring in 
their wake more and more cares and worries, 
if done as offerings to God, will no more be 




